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WHAT MATTERS IN SPEECH? 1 



HENRIETTA PRENTISS 
Hunter College, New York City 



In answer to the question in my title, "What Matters in 
Speech?" I would say that the first thing, using myself as an 
illustration this afternoon, is my identification with my audience; 
that a circle of association should be set up with you as the stimulus 
or beginning point for my mind's activity, and you the object or 
end toward which that activity is directed. You provide the 
impression which liberates my processes of thought, through the 
medium of speech, and you provide the focus toward which I direct 
my expression. So I become for a time an integral part of you, the 
voice of the group, not the speaker against the audience. It matters 
not that you may reject what I say. Since you are constantly 
making choice among your own thoughts, I am not proved the 
alien because you do not accept all that I think. This circle of 
association, this circle of sympathy, unites, whereas much that goes 
under the heading of voice projection establishes a push which 
separates, setting up a conscious reach which results in strain, when 
what we need is a hand grasp. It is audacious for me to speak in 
the first person, for I am the product of the disruptive training that 
I wish to call in question, and not the exponent of social identifica- 
tion. It is as hard for the teacher to set up this circle of democratic 
association as it is for the rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And the only person f orwhom it is equally hard is the average student. 

"Read at a meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 2, 192 1. 
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Train the voice and speech as much as we will, unless the ego 
of the speaker is lost in an external stimulus and in an outside focus 
of attention, we shall have barren results. Keep the mind directed 
away from itself, and nature sets up unconscious co-ordinations of 
body and voice which enlarge with every enlarging situation. 

For what doth it profit a man if he gain all the p's and q's of 
speech, and master the mechanics of voice production, and lose the 
soul of speech ? And though a man talk with the tongue of a purist 
and the voice of a perfect machine, and have not sympathy, he is 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling symbol. 

I want to plead that we do not develop accuracy of speech and 
ability to be heard in large places faster than unconscious assimila- 
tion of these powers and natural co-ordinations can be set up. 
This means surely the sacrifice of self-advertisement on the part of 
the teacher, for what is more delightful to the public and more 
satisfying to school and college authorities than young voices 
competing with seasoned orators in public places, and an accuracy 
of speech which demands a tempo not faster than the andante of 
a funeral march ? As to the latter, Dr. Johnson in his more tripping 
mood says of the writers of English grammars: "They seem not 
sufficiently to have considered that of English as of all living 
tongues, there is a double pronunciation, one cursory and colloquial, 
the other regular and solemn." Let us by all means have cursory 
and colloquial speech, since regular and solemn speech can be had 
only at the expense of everything that is natural and spontaneous 
in our young folks. 

This is my first answer: Naturalness and spontaneity matter 
vastly more than pedantic accuracy. 

And my second answer is that sympathetic modulation of voice 
is vastly more important than loudness. I have in mind one 
college whose auditorium defies professional speakers by its bad 
acoustic qualities. Yet the students who speak there are expected 
to be heard in every quarter of the hall. Unless they are brought 
up to that pitch very gradually, it is not hard to see what will 
become of their modulations. 

A teacher of oral English told me of an amusing experience. 
A play was given in which college students and children from a 
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nearby grade school took part. It happened that every one of the 
college students could be heard distinctly throughout the hall, but 
with no more apparent effort than when talking among themselves 
in a small room, and with as normal modulations. The little folk 
talked in the high, strained, monotonous voices that they had ac- 
quired from their public exercises in their large school hall. After 
the play several people commented on the fact that everyone 
could be heard. "But wasn't it strange how much better the 
children could be heard?" "Not better, but more" was the un- 
spoken retort, "and at what a sacrifice of everything one could 
want!" 

A voice must not be forced any faster than social interest is 
aroused, and it must not be subjected to great strains until it has 
mastered graduated lesser strains. At all costs, let us avoid loud- 
ness! I know of one teacher, not of oral English, who believes that 
departments of speech should provide automatically audible voices 
to all its students. If a department of speech can provide its 
students with a desire to be heard, born of social responsibility to 
every group of which the student finds himself a part, there will be 
no trouble about providing the voices. 

It seems as if children reasonably developed mentally and 
physically are naturally equipped with qualities which if not stunted 
will enable them to develop into vital personalities. 

In the first place, each child has marked individuality. This 
makes for the interest of life, although it may offer an element of 
uncertainty in the schoolroom. I am aware that I am saying 
nothing philosophically new, but our practices are so remote from 
our philosophical convictions that I for one welcome every en- 
couragement to a more reckless respect for my students' person- 
alities. When will you get spontaneity and initiative if they do 
not grow out of marked individuality ? God forgive us for the way 
we murder it. 

At the beginning of this term, in one of our colleges, the professor 
announced, as most of us do in one way or another, her hope that 
the students would contribute their reactions and the result of their 
thinking to the class, rather than a reflection of her mind. This 
verbal profession of intellectual co-operation was taken quite 
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calmly by the class. It usually is. Our students have grown wise 
through painful experience. 

However, one day recently this question was put. "If you 
should receive notice to present yourself in four days as director of 
a new department in one of the western universities, what would 
be the first thing that you would do ?" " I'd pack," said the student. 
Can you picture the disgust at the triviality of the answer ? We'll 
pass over the fact that psychologists are trying to develop prompt 
and effective reactions to mental stimuli, to offset a certain analyt- 
ical weighing of pros and cons which educational processes have 
developed to the point of ineffective sluggishness. "Obviously. 
What else would you do?" "I'd find out what had been done 
there before." "I said it was a new department. Miss So and So, 
have you anything to contribute?" "Yes, indeed, I'd look over 
the notes and pamphlets we had received in this class." "Well, 
I am thankful that the course seems of value to some of you." 

It is in families and schools where this unconscious repression 
goes on, that the ring and urge of voice begins to dull. For, after 
all, it is in the unconscious co-ordinations between mind and body 
that fine voice is born. 

I welcome the progressive movement in education which grants 
to a child freedom to get up and leave the class if the class becomes 
too irksome. It is revivifying to the child, and certainly stimulat- 
ing to the teacher, for the child must not want to do it very often. 

I was delighted with one of my younger teachers who last spring 
found her class yawning and listless, and proposed that they spend 
the hour in the nearby park. Unfortunately she forgot to notify 
the office and a telephone call came for one of the students during 
the hour. Class and teacher had disappeared, and there was a 
mystery to be cleared up. I am not upholding her forgetfulness, 
but I am blessing her spontaneity. I am not afraid of individuality 
to the rath degree if with it goes social identification; if renewed 
life, found by obedience to normal impulses, is poured back with 
ungrudging love into the group. 

Social identification is as much a normal instinct as is expression 
of the ego. Then why does a student get up in class and murmur 
so that her classmates cannot hear her and the teacher hears with 
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difficulty? Is it because she has not voice enough? Cases of 
aphonia form, a very small minority, and the average student is 
provided with lung power sufficient to deafen the most skeptical, 
if furnished with a reason for using it. Her classmates do not hear 
her because her recitation is a more or less perfunctory affair 
between herself and the teacher. She has long since been trained 
not to speak to her fellow-students in a whisper. She certainly 
cannot speak out aloud to them. She cannot even look around to 
see how they are taking what she says. They are ciphers for her 
as regards any real identification with their approval or disapproval. 
Get your students so they know each other, so they call each other 
by name, so they challenge each other. Uproot your chairs, put 
them in circles, or double circles, or triple circles, so that each 
student has the largest number of students possible within her range 
of vision; and so that she feels that she is one of them, not one 
outside them. Then get a human recitation in which there is give 
and take between teacher and student. Do not insist that your 
students accept everything that you say. Let them know what 
you think and why you think it. It is to be hoped that you are 
right, and that they will come to your point of view. But give 
them the right to independence of judgment even in their imma- 
turity. You will have voices that mean something when you have 
minds that are respected. 

I have found that with normal voices, when a sense of relation- 
ship exists, a normal voice enlargement occurs as situations gradu- 
ally enlarge. 

You may be surprised that I have put so little emphasis on 
voice-training, and so much on conditions that produce voice. 
I thoroughly believe in technical voice-training, but only as it is 
kept subordinate to purposefulness in speech, and I do not believe 
in technical voice-training by those who have not themselves had 
technical training. If, however, all of us will work against strain 
and loudness on the one hand, caused by over eagerness on our part 
for immediate results, and against inhibition and indifference on the 
other, caused by repression of the group instinct, we shall go a long 
way in helping voice conditions. The fallacy of mortgaging the 
future for the sake of the present is peculiarly evident in voice. 
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With this emphasis on the free mind we must also highly resolve 
to keep free bodies. The hygiene of posture is a commonplace in 
the thinking of us all. The relationship of movement to free voice 
is not so universally recognized. Yet the urge of our minds ought 
to find in our bodies sympathetic motion. Watch the great singer. 
You will see the singer's body lift, and you will see him move 
forward or backward, as his mind and voice progress from one 
point to another. Watch a great speaker. You will find that 
physical freedom goes hand in hand with the progress of his thought. 
I have often found that I could free the voices of my students only 
after I had freed their feet, that rhythm of voice and rhythm of feet 
go together. Have you ever seen the enthusiasm of a child die out 
when he was told to stand still? Poor little shavers! Sometimes 
they take out their enthusiasm in rising and falling on their tiptoes. 
Nature's urge to rhythm is there. The feet are glued to one spot. 
The body seeks its motion up and down if motion cannot be found 
in progress. 

Do you remember the story of the transportation of the Ark of 
the Covenant from Kir jath-Jearim ? Uzzah and Ahio accompanied 
it. At one point near Nachon's threshing floor, Uzzah laid hold of 
the Ark, because the oxen shook it. And the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against Uzzah, and God smote him there for his error. 
My friends, it is the Ark of Life we lay hold of in this process of 
education in our impatience or our fear to trust natural processes. 
The pity of it is that we are not struck dead, instead of the sponta- 
neity of the young people whom we repress. 

If we could only look to ourselves, or since we are the passing 
generation, highly resolve that our new teachers, in voice and body 
and speech, shall be worthy examples! Have you heard of the 
little Italian who came to New York to learn her English? She 
developed a voice shrill and unlovely. One day she was overheard 
speaking Italian with all the music we credit to that tongue. 
A social worker asked her why she did not speak English in the same 
way. It developed that she had been imitating her teacher, think- 
ing that shrillness of voice was one of the features to be acquired 
in order to speak English characteristically. 
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This brings me to the hopelessness of standardizing English 
speech until teachers have a standard. How, I ask you, are we to 
arouse any convictions in our students that a reasonable degree of 
uniformity of speech should prevail, when they pass from one 
classroom to another and hear every variant possible ? It means 
persistence and courage to reform speech. Will you send your 
students out fired with enthusiasm for the necessity of standard 
English, when standard English is not even a requisite for teaching 
in the schools? Oh, theoretically it is a requirement. But in 
reality do the mathematics teachers, the manual-training teachers, 
the home-economics teachers, and the history teachers — do they 
have a standard speech ? For the matter of that, do the English 
teachers ? A young woman told me the other day that she was 
teaching "ing-lish" to foreigners — "ing-lish" if you please! 

Moreover, it is not only necessary that teachers should speak 
well, but they should have a conscious knowledge of what un- 
conscious good speech is. I would have every teacher, whatever 
his subject, present as one credential, in addition to a practical 
demonstration that he speaks well, a certificate of work in the 
science of English speech. He should know the difference between 
syllabic utterance, which has doubtful value even in the spelling 
class, and free conversational form, which even on the platform 
today is more convincing than the meticulous care of .a pedant; 
what weakened forms are universally allowed in cultured speech, 
what is speech perspective, how English treats double consonants, 
how we should divide syllables for best tone production, be the 
etymology of the words what it may. These are things every 
teacher ought to know. Not knowing them, he is almost certain 
to murder his English, however good his unconscious use of English 
is, when he finds himself in the unfortunately formal and self- 
conscious atmosphere of the classroom or the platform. 

I fancy there are not a few of us who in the first enthusiasm of 
setting a fair example to our youngsters, called them "chil'dren," 
asked "What h time is it?" and pronounced our "ands" with a 
glad disregard for the perspective of speech we were so completely 
destroying. I have had students come to me reciting, 
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Haste thee, Nymph, ind bring with thee 
Mirth &nd youthful jollity, 
Quips dnd cranks dnd wanton wiles 
Nods ind becks ind wreathed smiles 
Such as love to lurk in Hebe's cheek. 

Can you imagine a procession of happy creatures trailing along to 
such a tempo of pedantically accurate "ands" ? 

Webster's New International Dictionary quite frankly admits 
that the syllabic pronunciation indicated in the dictionary would 
be formal and pedantic in ordinary usage. 

If even Webster fails us, without a thorough mastery of his 
guide to pronunciation in the preface, what is there for us to do but 
to study speech scientifically. I personally am heartily in accord 
with the International System of Phonetics, because it correlates the 
science of all languages. It is more and more being used for the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. If we used it for the study 
of our own speech, we should be mastering not a few problems of 
other languages as well. It seems to be the simplest and the most 
consistent system, affording a knowledge of what is most practicable 
as well as what is ideal. 

Until we have studied the science of speech, we are not in a 
position to decide what matters in speech, what is right and what 
is wrong, what is essential and what is nonessential. Until we are 
so trained, until our mind is able to interpret accurately what our 
ears hear, I am afraid we are not going to be able to determine the 
wisest methods of speech improvement. 

Of this I am sure, that for the student what is said is of vastly 
greater importance than consciousness of the way in which it is 
said, and that for every ten minutes of technical instruction there 
ought to be forty minutes of free and spontaneous speech; that 
technical training should come at the end of lessons rather than at 
the beginning, that correction should be as far as possible personal 
rather than public, and that the biggest influence on the students 
should be the consistent, spirited, and natural example that their 
teachers set them. 



